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HE ARROW is an occasional, a very occasional, publication by the Abbey Theatre. Only 
four numbers of it have appeared, two in 1906, one in 1907, 1908 and 1909. Its: purpose was 
to comment on the work of the Theatre, to announce new plans and to answer criticisms. 


The third Arrow was concerned with the controversy over The Playboy, the fifth with the struggle 


with Dublin Castle over the production of The Shewing-up of Blaneo Posnet. © | 

Last autumn the Directors planned to publish an Arrow dealing with the Theatre’s policy and 
replying to some of its critics and preparations for this number were far advanced. Then came 
Mr. Yeats’s death, and we thought it more fitting to postpone that controversial number and to 
have in its stead an Arrow in which some who knew him well could write of him and his work from 
different aspects. 

We thank all the writers who have contributed to this number: Dr. Masefield’s article first 
appeared in ‘“‘ The Author, Playwright, and Composer ’’ and Mr. Austin Clarke’s in ‘‘ The Observer,” 


whose editor has kindly allowed us to reprint it. 


WILLIAM 


L. R. 


BUTLER YEATS 


TP ‘HE writers of the world will mourn 
the death of William Butler Yeats. 
Those who were privileged to know 

him, to hear him, or even to see him, will 
know that the most poetical figure of this time 
has passed from us. 

He was the son of a distinguished Irish 


‘portrait painter who was linked by temperament 


and training to the best traditions of the 
Pre-Raphaelites and of France. From this 
father, the son inherited an allegiance to both 
these great traditions, and also a genius for 
wise, witty and ever varied talk. Being 
brought up among painters and workers in 
the arts, the son showed a talent for painting, 


By JOHN MASEFIELD. 


and for a time studied art. One or two 
delicate pastels still remain to show the 
distinction and grace of his gift. 

The impulse towards poetry was stronger 
than that towards painting; he began to 
write while still a very young man. Perhaps 
no Irish writer can be quite untouched by 
political feeling. In his early, poems, he 
seems to have tried to escape from the rhetoric 
of some of his predecessors, and to display, 
for the first time, what is gentle and beautiful 
in the Irish mind. He took as his subjects 
the legends and tales still current in the West — 


of Ireland, of the land’s heroical past and 
_ visionary present. He took his tales by peat- 
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fires in lonely cabins, from old men and women 
who remembered what had happened under 
the thorn-tree perhaps two thousand years 
ago, and had seen unearthly figures the night 
before. All the work of his early period is 
marked with a most sweet and wistful grace ; 
both tales and poems have an unequalled 
and unearthly charm. 

While he was still a young man, a very 
remarkable Nationalist movement began in 
Ireland, and to this he gave himself. He 
brought to it one of the most interesting 
and stimulating of the Irish intellects ; wherever 
he touched it, he gave it life and beauty. 
His first concern was to keep out of the literature 
of the movement the vulgarity and insincerity 
of propaganda. With some others, he founded 
the Irish Literary Theatre. 

He had already encouraged J. M. Synge 
to go to Aran, to study a way of life not yet 
in the imaginations of men; he had also 
encouraged several men and women to 
experiment in the speaking of verse. Now 
his friend, Miss Horniman, an English lady 
whom all lovers of the stage should hold in 
honour for her courage and generdsity, founded 
the Abbey Theatre in Dublin, so that his 
movement might have a home of its own. 
The work of this theatre is now known all 
over the world. His own contribution to it 
was memorable and masterly, though the main 
way of his mind was not dramatic. His two 
little plays, Ressurection and The Writing on 


AS IRISH 


RELAND was the moulder of Yeats’ 

mind, as it eventually became the sound- 

ing board for most of his verse and the 
great stimulating impact on his life. Through- 
out that intense life two men were his aristo- 
cratic heroes: John O’Leary and Parnell. On 
them he fashioned his heroic poise. For him 
one man typified the significant romanticism 
of Irish life; the other revealed its tragic 
realism, Yeats was the child of Parnell’s 
race; the son by adoption of O’Leary’s; but 


the Window Pane are unique for power and 
significance. 


During his later years he was occupied with 


the construction of a philosophy from the folk- 
lore, occult tradition and mystical experience 
which had been his study through life. The 
work of this, his third period, is of an intense 


subtlety and strangeness of thought, often 


difficult even to those most familiar with his 
method. 

In appearance, he was erect, active and 
striking, very tall and commanding, with a 
shock of hair, and perhaps the most beautiful 
hands of his time. In the weight and swift- 
ness of his judgments, he was liker Dr. Johnson 
than anybody. Dr. Johnson said that he, 
“liked to fold his legs and have his talk out.”’ 
Yeats liked to unfold his legs, and to stand up 
in front of the fire as his excitement in his sub- 


ject grew. When this happened, the wit, beauty, © 


and wisdom of his extraordinary nature left 
something in his hearers that they never forgot. 

I remember the remarks of three great 
men about him. One said: “‘ No one in Ireland 
knows how great he is.”” One said: ‘“ He is 
such a gentleman.’’ One said: “ For one of 
the Sons of Light, he is a darned good business 
man.” 


Long after these, let me, who owe all things — 


to him, quote a poem once dear to him :— 
“The swans upon the waters are nine times 
blacker than a blackberry since there did a 
boarded coffin go upon him.” 


By R. HIGGINS. 


O’Leary’s people—the Gaelic people, who 
lived dangerously to die jestfully—were his 
first and lasting influence. 

From boyhood W. B. Yeats intimately 
knew his romantic and pastoral Sligo; later 
Clare-Galway became more attractive to the 
growing austerity of his mind. All through 
life his thought was never far from the 
West of Ireland. As a boy its quaint and 
adventurous folk, its grey fringes touching 
an uncharted world, were seen’ through 
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‘‘magic casements.’’ His early verse—heavy 
with dream and frail reality—arises from 
these. That strange territory, that phantas- 
mogoria was his rich possession of poetry ; 
and from it the English critics very quickly 
claimed a Celtic kingdom. 


Yeats had thought to create a sensuous, 
musical vocabulary, to marshal the Irish 
fragmentary beauties into a great literature, 
and indeed to give to Ireland a constantly 
artistic conscience through the medium of a 
poetic hierarchy. Until about 1907 all his 
achievements are towards that aim. Yeats, 
however, grew weary of his own ceremonial 
style—a style that seemed more _ concerned 
with cadence than content, of things imaged 
as it were. through water, And away from 
that poetry of ornamental  illymination, 
rather than flash, he hardened hinge sub- 
duing the lavish painting and tonifig down 
the rich rounds. He sought to rid himself of 
elaboration, of redundancy—through various 
ways. He found his new method by ballad 
writing for instance, and by writing out first 
in prose the substance of the verse on which 
he was working. He, however, succeeded 
mainly in his later work by .the introduction 
and tenacious adherence to stern theme 
and structure, With that success his poetry 
of mood gives way to his poetry of dramatic 
passion. It became hard-bitten: more Gaelic 
in feeling. | 

This change of his is due surely to what he 
heard and knew of Irish verse, traditional 
and translated, due possibly to the influence 
of Lady Gregory’s mind and Synge’s, as well 
as to a dramatic command and understanding 
of his craft. His early interest in bringing 
back poetry to its spoken majesty—a poetry 
as much for the ear as for the eye—was shown 
by his experiments in speaking verse to the 
psaltery. English poets were losing not only 
their ears but their mouths. They lolled their 
tongues in unmanly verse seemingly anticipat- 
ing the depression and defeatism of much 
verse in the England of to-day. Yeats was 
mainly interested in the lyric, in song. He 


had héard the ballad singers in fairs and 


markets crying out their pointed words of 
dramatic passion to catch and hold the ear of 
passing crowds, In street, field and kitchen 
Ireland was always singing in his youth, he 
recollected ; all the material for song was at his 


_ elbow. Ireland gave his splendid memory the 


songs of the folk; his friends gave him 
their translations from the Gaelic — precise, 
intense. 


Snatches of these songs and poems were 
always running through his mind. Their 
phrases enter many poems by him. I remem- 
ber him telling me some years back that 
most of his poems wére composed to some 
vague tune, some lilt, Indeed, when we were 
together, he sang in his own uncertain, shy, 
way, some of these poems. Whenever these 
poems were again repeated, at later dates, he 
always sang them to the same halting lilt. All 
poetry, Yeats frequently said, was song; and 
his ‘‘Oxford Book of Modern Verse’’ was 
largely compiled by him on that principle. In 
song writing, Yeats took more than a literary 
interest. He wanted the songs of Irish poets 
sung among Irish people. In writing his own 
songs we worked together welding his occa- 
sionally meandering words to Gaelic tunes. 
That exercise was latterly his constant delight 
—an enthusiasm afterwards fructifying in 
our jointly edited volume of Broadsides made 
from Irish traditional songs, the songs of our 
friends and our own songs. Convivial meet- 
ings of Irish poets should be the occasion for 
song production. It was a frequent idea; for 
him the social gatherings of the Irish 
Academy of Letters should take place in the 
upper room of some Dublin public house where 
the poets present would sing their own work. 
Such gatherings did take place, songs were 
sung, including Yeats—but not in an actual 
public house. Poetry must be brought to the 
people by song. | 

Ente: had no melodic ear; he could no 
measure words to musical stresses—he realised 
their significance, sought hard’ to employ 
them; but they were not at his ready com- 
mand. The older musical scales, the Irish 
gapped scale, with its dramatic possibilities, 
interested him; he abhorred the modern 
scale and the verbal contortions of concert 
singers. That very lack of a honied musical 
ear may have offered verbal compensation. It 
saves him, at worst, from an easy jingle of 
softly flowing sounds; from the monotonous 
regularity of well-timed stresses. Indeed, his 
innocent offences against the laws of musical 
grammarians, his unconscious flaws in con- 
ventional melody, are responsible maybe for 
his curiously haunting harmonics in rhythm. 
These unexpected gaps staying his music, 
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these hesitations in verbal sureness, dramatise 


his cadence. His carefully poised verse is 
tuned, as it were, slightly off the note. 
Throughout one listens as to a folk singer, in 
constant fear that the thin run of melody will 
break on the perilous top note—altogether a 
tantalising music and a very personal music. 
Indeed the very complex personality of this 
poet gave distinction to everything he wrote. 
His most formal lines, the most prosaic state- 
ment of his, stick in| the mind, due_ possibly 
to such twist of syntax. Apart from such dis- 
tinctiveness, the world of mind, _ his 
imagination circled far above’ the limp 
imagination of Main Street. His poetry never 
saw eye to eye with the middle classes. The 
bloodlessness, the loose sentiment of middle- 
minded verse was to him an_ abhorrence. 
There were, for him only two commingling 
states of verse. One, simple, bucolic or 
rabelaisian, the other, intellectual, exotic, or 
visidhary. The middle minds lacked dis- 
tinction, poise; he had little interest or 
patience with them. To them his poetry may 


seem a beautiful secretion from a mind of 


aristocratic pedantry in which the _ insignific- 
ant is given an absurdly pontifical importance. 
Above them Yeats, however, nobly asserted 
his aloofness, striking home with a more 
telling, naked enterprise in Irish song—until 


he retired as it were into his own shell, but 


from there we hear the almost imperceptible 
music of a lost Kingdom. 

From his wise, anecdotal memory, his sus- 
tained interest in Irish mythology and life— 
from these every quaint experience, passionate 
phrase or queer thought became grist to his 
creative mill; while his own brooding on 
character gave an almost passionate import- 
ance to the commonplace. Yet Yeats stood 
abreast of his age—writing out of our realities 


POET AND 
ARTIST 


EATS is a phenomen,” A.E. once said 
to me; and the many changes of his 
poetic career are indeed extraordinary. 

Few in the ‘nineties would have ventured to 
prophesy that the remote dim singer of the 


and what to him was reality—most modern 
among moderns, without being modernist. And 
through all his works appears one clear image 
—the image of himself, up to the end eager, 
youthful, impressionable, in his fierceness or 
foible. I shall never know an _ Irishman 
greater than W. B. Yeats. For fifteen years I 
was acquainted with him; for half of that time 
I knew him intimately as a close and constant 
friend:. most generous, most frank, full of 
zest and humour, a magnetic personality, 
always arrogantly the Irish poet. The night 
before he left Ireland on his last journey we 
were together in his room, talking poetry as 
usual. The new poem ‘‘Under Ben Bulben,’’ 
on which he still worked, he again read for 
me. I was elated, yet curiously sad. After 
midnight we parted on the drive from his 
house. The head of the retiring figure, erect 
and challenging, gleamed through the dark- 
ness, as I looked back; while one the road 
before me, my thoughts were still ringing with 
the slow: powerful accents of his chanting 


Irish poets, learn your trade, 
Sing whatever is well made, 
Scorn the sort now growing up 
All out of shape from toe to top, 
Their unremembering hearts and heads 
Base-born products of base beds. 
Sing the peasantry, and then 
Hard-riding country .gentlemen, 
The holiness of monks, and after 
Porter-drinkers randy laughter ; 
Sing the lords and ladies gay 
That were beaten into the clay 
Through seven heroic centuries; 
Cast your mind on other days 
That we in coming days may be 
Still the indomitable Irishry. 


By AUSTIN CLARKE. 


Celtic Twilight would, in a new age, become the 
leading poet of the English-speaking world. 
None have disputed the claim of William Butler 
Yeats to that title. Yet no poet could be less 
representative of English genius than this 
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Anglo-Irish poet. He was the artist pur sang, 
that type which is always suspect among the 


well-meaning and the righteous. He was the 


supreme individualist, magnificently concerned 
with his own ideals and dream experiences. 
Nevertheless, in his later phase, Yeats did 
conform to the romantic conception of the poet 
as a public figure, and both in his manner and 
his attitude there was something legendary. 


The widespread acceptance of Yeats was, 
moreover, a recognition of his imaginative 
courage and perseverance. Few poets have 
retained the lyric faculty right into old age, 
or have refashioned themselves so methodically 
and determinedly. At the age of fifty, when 
most poets have said all they have to say, 
Yeats. was starting on a new career. He 
emerged from the mists into what seemed an 
exciting world of actuality and conflicting ideas. 


His contemporaries in poetry realised that he 


was deepening and widening the range of his 
art. The young modernists hailed him as an 
important convert to their cause. 


Yeats, however, wisely avoided the per- 
plexities of the modernist school. He always 
remembered that poetry is an art, and that 


the poet’s real vocation is to sing. Critics of. 


the modern school have regarded Yeat’s earlier 
reputation with impatience and praised his 
later phase at the expense of his earlier one. 
Only those of an older generation can recapture 
the magic, to use an ill-abused word, of his 
Celtic Twilight period, the wandering rhythms, 
the fairy music which he drew mysteriously from 
the stubborn English language. ‘“‘ The Wind 


Among the Reeds,” that small book over which ~ 


the poet spent seven years, belongs to another 
age. In this noisy century it is difficult to catch 
its murmuring music, to be held by its passionate 
stillness. 


You need but lift a ostiicna hand, 
And bind up your long hair and sigh ; 
And all men’s hearts must burn and beat 
And candle-like foam on the dim sand, 
And stars climbing the dew-dropping sky, 
Live but to light your passing feet. 


The poetic genius of Yeats was of a rare and 
peculiar kind. No poet with his individual 
note has ever been so liable to influences. 
He drew from many sources and he had the 
Shakespearean gift of transmuting all in his 
own manner. Pre-Raphaelitism, symbolism, 
Trish folk-song, and popular occultism—all 


contributed to his lyric lines. Blake gave pre 
a piercing simplicity. The Irish literary revival 
which owed so much to him in turn inspired 
him, and the powerful genius of Synge drove 
him towards poetic realism. In his later peroid 
the sombre yet glittering eloquence of the trans- 
lation of Plotinus made by Stephen MacKenna 
in Dublin moved his mind to its great flights. 


It was this susceptibility to the eddies and 
currents, a susceptibility which was increased 
by an astute awareness of literary fashions, 
that kept the poet from sinking into a groove. 
His artistic training enabled him to realise the 
value of all material. When I met Yeats many 
years ago, by happy chance, in the Seven 
Woods of Coole, he was engrossed in the study 
of Donne and the Jacobeans, and could speak 
of nothing else. 


In his later poetry Yeats drew the organ stops 
of English poetry and released the eloquence 
which he had suppressed in his earlier years. 


The unpurged images of day recede ; 

The Emperor’s drunken soldiery are abed : 
Night resonance recedes, night-walkers’ song 
After great cathedral gong ; 

A starlit or a moonlit dome disdains 

All that man is, 

All mere complexities, 

The fury and the mire of human veins. 


The range and variety of his later work is 
astonishing. Yet it is all dominated by the 
poet’s personality. In England the sheer 
art of that poetry has proved a useful influence 
and has schooled even the best known of the 
younger modernists. In Ireland, where the 
artistic tradition of the literary revival has not 
been broken, it is an imaginative incitement 
and great example rather than an influence. 
For, with self-government new responsibilities 
have come and Irish poetry is concerning itself 
analytically with the mental and religious 
problems which have made us what we are. 
Yeats regarded his work as the close of an epoch 
and the least of his later lyrics brings the sense 
of a great occasion. English critics have tried 
to claim him for their tradition but, heard 
closely, his later music has that tremulous 
lyrical undertone which can be found in the 
Anglo-Irish eloquence of the eighteenth century. 
So might we listen to Edmund Burke telling 
of his first glimpse of Marie Antoinette, or Henry 
Grattan speaking for the last time in the old 


Irish Parliament before the Act of Union, 
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NATIONALISM | 


ITH the death of one of Ireland’s most 
illustrious sons many tributes have 
been offered to his genius and work: 


Now that he has passed to his peers among | 


the immortals, his greatness as a poet, his 
integrity as an artist, his influence as an 
inspiration force are recognised even more than, 
when he was alive. We in Ireland remember 
with no little pride that the many-sided activities 
of that long and full life were always centred 
in his native country. For however embittered 
he may have been at times in our controversies, 


or however angry in his criticisms of things here, 


Yeats had a deep and passionate love of Ireland. 

From the beginning of his career he was a 
believer in Ireland’s separate nationhood and 
her right to political independence. Certain 
critics say that his nationalism was not genuine 
and was merely adopted to serve him in the 
cause of art. Their view at the best is a narrow 
one. Militantly nationalist in his early years, 
‘Yeats remained nationalist to the end. A few 
months before he died he spoke to me, in the 
last conversation I had with him, of the old Fenian 
leader, John O’Leary, whose claim to remem- 


brance will rest, it may be, rather for his 


influence over the young poet than for, it seems 
to me, a rather futile role in the Fenian move- 
ment. He said that that intimate friend of his 
youth, whose political ideals he shared, was the 
chief influence in turning his thoughts, in his 
formative years, to Irish poetry and traditions ; 
and that from their conversations he realised 
the need of vivifying the old imaginative life 


_ of the Irish countrysides, and saw the idealism 
behind Irish political movements and quarrels 
even when, these seemed sordid and sterile. 
Till then Yeats had believed that art was nation- 


less,“ a blossom gathered in No Man’s Land.” 


Henceforth Ireland was the source of his 


inspiration and activities, and for fifty years 
coloured all his thoughts. He spoke with disdain 
of the “‘ West British minority with their would- 
be cosmopolitanism and actual provincialism.”’ 
“Whenever an Irish writer,” he said, ‘‘ has 
strayed away from Irish themes and Irish 
feeling, in almost all cases he had done no more 


By RICHARD HAYES. 


than make alms for oblivion . . . there is no 
great literature without nationality, no great 
nationality without literature.’’ In other days 
the flower of Ireland’s sons forsook her, offering 
their swords to Europe. He saw now an equal 
tragedy when her intellect and imagination 
were given to another country. Proclaiming his 
creed of literary nationalism at a time when, he 
said, Ireland was “‘a shabby and pretentious 
England, ” he sowed the seed which was to 
fructify so luxuriantly in the years that 
followed. For to his inspiration and work and 
magnetic influence is due the renaissance in 
literature and drama, with its fountain source 
in the Gaelic past, which has changed the face 
of Ireland. For one thing, it generated here a 
heroic conception of Irish nationalism and a 
political resurgence which had its culmination 
in the establishment of Irish independence ; 
and Yeats will always be numbered among 
the shapers of the new Ireland now fermenting 
around us. Those who are old enough will 
remember how profoundly that patriotic play, 
Kathleen-Ni-Houlihan, stirred thé imagination 
of the young men of the years before 1916. 
Yeats himself, brooding long afterwards on its 
influence, writes : 

I lie awake night after night, 

And never get the answers right. 

Did that play of mine send out 

Certain men the English shot ? 
And again brooding on the same theme—-the 
uprising of Easter Week—he expressed his 
wonder whether, having helped to wind the 
clock, he should not have been present at the 
striking. 

Throughout all his writings Yeats shows 
again and again a deep sympathy with—at 
times, indeed, a certain enthusiasm for—the 
aspirations of Irish nationalism. One of his 
earliest poems declares his wish to be of the 
spiritual kin of the Young Ireland poets, 
Davis and Mangan, and of that long line of 
ballad-makers who often wrote clumsily, as 
he said, but never expressed a vulgar thought: 
or a thought which “a proud and simple man 
would not have written.” He would be 
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True brother of that company 
Who sang to sweeten Ireland's wrong 
Ballad and story, rann and song. 
For some years before 1916 demoralisation 
had crept into the dominant Irish political 
movement of the time. All idealism had gone 
out of it, and a new generation, grown intro- 
spective, was rising up eager and restless. 
Yeats, though sensing that— 
Lads are making pikes again 
some conspiracy 
—wrote a bitter poem on the degenerate spirit 
of the day: 


Was it for this the Wild Geese spread 
The grey wing upon every tide ; 
For this that all that blood was shed, 
For this Edward Fitzgerald died, 
And Robert Emmet and Wolfe Tone, 
All that delirium of the brave? 
But let them be, they’re dead and gone, 
They’re with O’Leary in the grave. 
The other verses continue in a like strain» 
contrasting the heroic rebels of the past: 
“who weighed so lightly what they gave,” 
with the calculating ‘politicians of the hour, 
and lament the passing of romantic Ireland. 
Its sentiments found an echo in the hearts of 
young Ireland, to whom it sounded like a 
challenge and bugle call. The Easter Week 
Rising followed soon after, and Yeats, deeply 
moved, sang of the “‘terrible beauty ”’ to which 
that I ever bought was the first edition 
of The Land of Heart’s Desire: and 
pretty much the first thing I did when I set 
foot in London for the first time was to go to 
Clifford’s Inn and hear its author give an 
address on Speaking to Musical Notes, illus- 
trated by Florence Farr with a psaltery made 
for the purpose by Arnold Dolmetsch, and by 
Pamela Colman Smith without a psaltery. 
Since I bought that book in 1893 I think I 


have never missed a book of new try by 
W. B. Yeats; and since I heard that music 


HE first book by a contemporary poet 


HIS LEGACY 
TO THE THEATRE 


By GORDON BOTTOMLEY. 


it gave birth, and chanted praise of the executed 


leaders : 
Our part 
To murmur name upon name 
As a mother names her child 
When sleep at last has come 
On limbs that had run wild. 


And what if excess of love 
* Bewildered them ere they died ? 
I write it out in a verse— 
MacDonagh and MacBride 
And Connolly and Pearse, 
Now and in time to be 
Wherever green is worn, 
Are changed, changed utterly : 
A terrible beauty is born. 

The nationalisation of Yeats is mirrored in 
many other memorable there is, indeed, 
in the very last that he wrote an echo of his 
earliest when, from his deathbed, he sends 
what seems like a farewell message to the new 
Ireland : 

Cast your mind on other days 

That we in coming days may be 

Still the indomitable Irishry. 
The destiny which these coming days hold for 
Ireland is vague and uncertain. But our > 
nation—even if she eventually becomes Irish- — 
speaking and self-centred—will remember Yeats 
with pride as a supreme artist and hold him 
in her memory as one of her great architects. 


of words in 1903 (and his words were the most 


It 


for these things came 


musical of all) I have been increasingly con- 
cerned in that re-exploration of the nature 
and possibilities of spoken poetry which he 
initiated then. In retrospect I cannot be quite 
sure whether that first thing which I did in 
London was to go to Clifford’s Inn or to see 
Gordon Craig’s production of Ibsen’s Vikings 
at Helgeland in the vanished Imperial Theatre, 
and import- 
antly in an uneventful life ut even my 
uncertainty is significant to me now, for those 
two days eatabtieney for me certain foundation 
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principles with regard to the performance of 


poetry and the pre-eminence of its rhythmic . 


nature in the theatre that the experiences of 
succeeding years have only amplified in testing 
and justifying them. 

In those last years of the past century, the 
appearance of Yeats and the serenity and 
sureness of his early achievement seemed so 
- such younger contemporaries as I.to b 
ultimate development of the 19th cen ov 
Romantic Movement, in which the impulse 
that we called “‘ Pre-Raphaelite ’’ passed from 
England to Ireland—to find a different and 
newly enchanting life there, and ‘to make its 
own contribution of imaginative integrity to 
that irresistible renaissance of Irish literatute 
which marked the close of the century. 

(I believe there are sticklers for accuracy 
who will ask me to speak in this connection 
of “ Anglo-Irish’’ literature; but I deny 
currency to any such hybrid suggestion. In 
Ireland’s contribution to civilisation there is 
nothing more valuable than its individual 
handling of the British language, nothing to be 
more grateful for than the unique, expressive, 
spiritual beauty which Ireland has known 
how to reveal in English words. The idea that 
the language of Swift and Goldsmith and Yeats 
is not so completely the possession of Ireland 
as the language of Oisin and Raftery is a simple 
heresy as well as the outcome of inaccurate 
thinking: no ‘other English-using country 
has elicited the music or the rich sensitive 
expressiveness which comes naturally to Irish- 
men and women when they speak it ; and in my 
opinion any patriotism which would inhibit 
its continued use in a bilingual country can 
only do so to its country’s impoverishment). 

To look back upon the years since 1893— 
years which saw all Yeats’ major achievements— 


saddens a man of Yeats’ own generation with © 


the sense of another impoverishment, the sense 
of that great creative career being over, and of 


the short remainder of life being poorer on that : 


account. 


In an age when to many people the promise | 


of poetry is completely fulfilled by the single 
practice of the lyric art, the lyric side of Yeats’ 
achievement has received full justice; its 
splendour and variety is still enabling every 
dissenting sect of poetic practice to claim the 
justification of his authority. And every 
orthodox sect, too—and especially by his 
later extension of lyric practice to elegiac and 
reflective verse in which the instinct of form 
led him to larger designs than lyric ones. 


shall exist ; 
_company with other works of a similar ideal art, 


His praise is universal in these kinds; but, 
in the general assessments of a writer’s work 
which follow his death, many critics insisted — 
that his mastery in verse had failed to maintain’ 
itself in the theatre—and that his dramatic 
poetry had lacked the vital qualities which 


could give a new life to the theatre. 


It is true that the Irish Theatre which he 
helped to create could never yield the place to 
his dramatic art which was its due, and for which 
he must have hoped; and that the stage on 
which he had planned to bring the nation’s 
heritage of heroic art and folk tradition to a 
new place in the nation’s life attained its 
success at last by realistic depictions of con- 
temporary life in a city’s slums—ephemeral 


slums the outcome of ephemeral economic 


conditions. But the failure of his time to provide 
the right kind of theatre for his work is no 
indication that his theatric work had failed : 
the theatre of his desires can come into being 
when a generation arrives that is willing it 
and, when his plays can be seen in 


the time to estimate the value of his dramatic 
work will be nearer at hand than it is now. 

He once wrote to me that his work for the 
theatre had been limited by his always having 
to quarry his stone before he could begin his 
statue. That was years ago: in the light of his 
completed career the words have a double 
significance that they did not carry at the 
time, and now it seems to me that part of his 
importance to the theatre was, exactly, that he 
could quarry stone for it. 

If the testimony of past ages is considered, 
I do not see how anyone can deny that the 
theatre of poetry is the supreme theatre. 

It is equally clear that poetry is not at all 
at home in the contemporary theatre: it is ill 
at ease there: its garment fits it badly, its very 
flesh adjusts itself awkwardly to its bones. 
Naturalism, actualism are the aim and most 
dear desire of the contemporary theatre in 
Britain; and in that atmosphere, in those 
technical surroundings poetry not only tends 
to appear out of place, but unsnited to any 


‘place. Some plays of Shakespeare can be 


squeezed into its framework without too much 
effort—but that framework too often becomes 
fetters in which the Elizabethan achievement 
cannot quite justify its reputation. If the author 
were other than Shakespeare there would be 
many ready to maintain that his failure to hold 
a place in the theatre was owing to his ignorance 
about writing for the theatre. That cannot, 
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Reproduced by kind permission of the Artist. 
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however, be said of Shakespeare ; and it never 
ought to have been said of Yeats. 


In his first play, The Countess Cathleen, he 
conformed more or less to the Elizabethan 


model: the misfit must have been apparent 


soon, for he never tried it again. There followed 
the maturing series of plays upon subjects from 
Irish mythology and folk-poetry, masterpieces 
in which every quality of dramatic poetry is 
present in full measure, and which would have 
been a sufficient achievement in themselves 
They are all one-act plays, and I take it that 
their form was the result of a creative desire to 
find a poetic technique that could live in a 
theatre of prose-reality when that theatre was 


aiming at the unsophisticated sincerity and 


passionate truth of a folk-theatre. 


Theatric masterpieces had not usually been 
achieved within such strait boundaries: but 
these are masterpieces, and the real significance 
of each one being achieved in one act seems to me 
to be that they had returned to the Greek 


principle of construction, if not to the Greek 


length. Also, in accepting the Greek’s idea 


_ that a play was an act; Yeats limited the scene 


of his action—and in doing so arrived anew at 
the classic principle of focussing his action on 
one point in time and putting his development 
into retrospect by such devices as the use of 
narrative poetry and of commenting characters 
who begin to assume some of the functions of 
the Greek chorus. 


It might have been thought that so significant 
a growth must bring poetry into a vital relation 
with the theatre again ; but in spite of admirable 
performance of these works and their presence 
in the repertory, the Abbey Theatre’s main 
stream of action and development have been 
in prose drama—a drama to which Yeats 
himself made on or two significant contributions, 
contributions which I can only recognise here in 
passing forward on another purpose. 

However much he may have desired to 
foster and forward the work of a folk-theatre, 
the sympathy he brought to it was that of an 
aristocrat ; and when the theatre of the many 
had not sufficient room for poetry, a theatre 
of the few offered him another hope of poetic 
fulfilment. About that time, through the 
cultural work of Fenellosa in Japan, he became 
aware of the Japanese theatre of No, or Accom:- 
plishment, the repository of a principle of drama 
asking for a subtlety and perception of realisa- 
tion that indicated an aristocracy as its patrons 
and supporters. 


It existed by a large series of plays concerned 
with the heroic age of Japan in its more personal 
aspects—aspects which did not forbid an 
infusion of the subjects of folk-art. Although 
the technique of acting evolved in their service 
could not easily come into a European existence, 
the non-realistic nature of these plays and 
their production, taken in conjunction with the 
evident possibility -of realising Irish heroic 
material on such terms, stirred Yeats’ inmost 


creative powers to a further and a momentous 


contribution to the technique of poetic drama. 
A method of performance energised and 
controlled by a vigilant domination of rhythm 


in movement as well as speech was clearly _ 
created to foster the life of poetry on the stage. 
A refusal of actualisation in the production | 
of the play liberated it from the limitations of — 
contemporary theatre buildings, and made any — 
large enough vacant space sufficient for the 
inception of dramatic action. A claim on the | 
spectator to do half the work of dramatic — 
imagination might limit the audience—but it 
would also choose them as it would choose its 
performers; and if that should affect its 


quantity, the size of the place of performance 
would all the more allow a subtlety and intimacy 
that would also serve poetry. ~ 

It is property of a creative idea. in art, that 
its greatest development can only come in 
realisation. Those who saw the performance 
of Yeats’ first play in his new convention, 
The Hawk's Well, in Lady Cunard’s drawing- 
room in 1916, remember the many-sided 
technical invention which was elicited by the 
novel conditions and intentions of the work. 
In learning from the N6 Theatre, Yeats had 
made no attempt to imitate it : he had invented 
means to achieve a similar end in different 
conditions of life and culture and belief: and 
every detail of the invention had theatric 
validity as well as originality. Such validity, 
indeed, that when he needed another hand to 
supplement his own—as in Mr. Edmund 
Dulac’s designs for costumes and properties— 
the identity of purpose was complete, the mind 
of the artist had willingly (and majestically) 
identified itself with the mind of the poet. 

Three more plays developed the convention 
further: brought together in Four Plays for 
Dancers, these perfect achievements seem to 
me to unite to form Yeats’ true testament to 
the Theatre. In them he goes back to the 
beginning: he constitutes his stage and its 
atmosphere before our eyes: he asks the 
characters to establish themselves by the 
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continuous rhythm of their movements before 
they require speech, and to find the rhythm of 
the play in their speech as in their action. 


In constituting his stage he introduced an 
element felated to the Chorus of his predecessors 
Greece and Japan: in putting his trust in the 
imagination of his audience he liberates players 
and box-office alike from the wasteful unneces- 
sary demands of actualism. Before our eyes 
a handkerchief becomes a pool of water more 
truly than it ever did in a conjuror’s display : 
Cuchulain’s body and spirit are separated in 
our sight: in stillness the Crucifixion becomes 
more terrible than if blood dropped on the 
stage. 

The book had the success, the admiration 
aud welcome that Yeats could always command : 
yet it does not apoear to have had the effect on 


TWILIGHT 


VEN in our enlightened age, the poet 
and the artist are still ‘‘messengers from 
an unreal world’’ and Tradition and 
public feeling demand that they should carry 


about themselves an atmosphere of unreality. 


The Nineteenth Century, moreover, insisted 
on their being also a decorative anachronism, 
an echo of some past Golden Age. Hence the 
inevitable humbug, conscious or  uncon- 
scious, the Wardour Street. pageantry, the 
preposerous jumbling of familiar things 
under a dreamland lime-light. 
sophisticated lives: one for the _ gallery, 
another for the privileged few the. great man 
allowed to gaze at him without his stage 
make-up, and the less glorious moments when 
he put on his bedroom slippers. 

There was nothing of that sort about Yeats. 
He conformed indeed to the Tradition, he 
gave his public a most delicately perfect 
picture of the Poet. Only he honestly believed 
He was one with a _back- 


Hence the 


ground that was never blurred by futilities, — 


that even in friendly intimacy endowed with 
equal richness.a humble or exalted object, a 
humorous story, a profound thought. 


aA 


the theatre for which he might reasonably 
have hoped. 

Nevertheless, in its brief contents a whole 
theatre of the future is indicated. If we can 
ever learn that the purpose of the theatre is 
not entertainment, but illumination, the..tech- 
nical invention contained in these pages offers 
a whole new kingdom to the dramatist—along 
with the needed opening by which to bring back 
poetry to dramatic purposes again. Yeats has 
here shown us a way that will yield much to 
further exploration than these for which he 
had time. In the meantime another worker 
for the theatre of poetry here salutes the 
authority and consummate beauty of his 
achievement, and grieves that he could not go 
further along the path he had opened. 

But when we reach, at its end, the theatre 
made whole again, we shall find him living still. 


WITHOUT THE 


By EDMUND DULAC. 


There is a difference between acting a part 
for the benefit of an audience and living it for 
the sake of one’s soul. 

He came into a room with slow, deliberate 
steps, his hand raised in a gesture between a 
salute and a blessing. He did not say: ‘‘Hullo! 
How are you?’’ Some resented it. The 
gesture of the hand, like the beautifully untidy 
hair, the large enamel ring, the subtle colour 
of shirt, tie and dress, were part of the 
picture. Only he lived; in that picture with 
more consistency, more sincerity than many. 
The world of aristocratic beings, cultured, 
refined, linked by a certain elegance of expres- 
sion, a certain ritualism of dress and behaviour 
that he had once realized about him, he 
always thought he might find it again round 
the corner. The raised hand was part of the 
ritual. Part of the ritual also, his love of the 
village craftsman, the untrained performer— 
images in his mind of the times when art 
sprang from a more intimate contact between 
the artist and the hidden forces that shape our 
universe. 

There was, of course, the business ,of the 
Keitic Twilight: mere pictorial mood that he 
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outlived easily. Still,-round the Cuchulains, the. 
Deirdres how little there is of the clap-trap 
inevitable with the Launcelots, the Guineveres, 
the nymphs, the shepherds! The background 
in which it took its place as a stimulating 
conceit had a depth, a richness that the | con- 
fectioneries of knights and Greek maidens 
never knew. 

Nor were the more ‘‘mysterious’’ aspects of 
his landscape elaborated to impress, to produce 
an artificial atmosphere of strangeness. Astro- 
logical charts, occult . figures, unutterable 
formulae: all symbols in which he put a con- 
siderable amount of faith. Yet not the un- 
reasoned belief, half ignorance, half self- 
delusion, of the mystery-merchant who takes 
them at their face value. 

‘To him they were an expression of man's 
desire for evidence of some sort of order in 


‘the world, the synthetic interpretation of 


unknown, inexpressible laws, the hands of the 
watch that tell the time but cannot tell us what 
Time is. Signs round which he crystallized 
certain obscure emotions to give them a 
meaning, as the artist uses the precision of 
a shape to crystallize an undefinable mood. 
Algebra, sines, cosines, the square of minus 
one: also points of emotional fixation. Let the 
mathematician have his fun with them. He is 
a rational, practical man. But when we have 


‘gaped in wonder watching him reduce 


universal laws to a series of emotions, he 
sends us away empty-handed. Yeats played 
with trines and squares, Trees of Life, gyres 
and cones, and we go away with a bagful of 
rich and precious things. 

If he was a dreamer his dream was not the 
self-indulgent illusion of the romancer who 
pins butterfly wings to lizard’s backs to turn 
them into dragons, tricks out with extravagant 
tinsel a mirage of ancient or distant lands and 
is afraid to wake up. 

Yeats never indulged in strangeness for the 
sake of strangeness, that aimless castle- 
building which takes no account of proportion 
or relation in the piling up of its material. His 
imagination was under perfect control. His 
fantasy is neither sham nor fantastic. It has 


the quality of unexpected fitness that is 


inseparable from true invention, The element 
of surprise in his imagery comes from dis- 
covery, not from wonder, It functions in 
parallel. The thought is modulated in an 


unusual key, transmuted into a significant 


symbol; an unforeseen richness is disclosed 
behind familiar things as is disclosed the 
delicate tracery of gold and colours on those 
Javanese puppets of cut-out leather that had 


only shown as black shadows on a white 


cloth. 

His method of work had nothing about it of 
the unreal or the spectacular. He hardly knew 
the ecstasy of the picture-poet who rattles off 
his lines in a frenzy of inspiration. A word, a 
phrase would find an echo somewhere in his 
thoughts. He would sit beating his knee with 
one hand, or walk about the room, his words 
measured to his pace, muttering them over and 
over again in a sort of incantation. And if the 
magic worked, if the word, the phrase 


awakened a particularly exciting train of 


fitting associations, he would set all this out 
in simple, ordinary prose. Elaboration in 
poem form came afterwards. 

I, who know nothing of poetry, who dislike 


é 


the conventions, the contortions of most nine- | 


teenth century poets, found pleasure in the 
smooth natural structure of his verse. 

Had he been the stereotyped romantic figure 
some wished, some feared he was, there 
would have been in his intellectual approach 
to his work, no change, no further search for 
ever greater simplicity. And there would have 
been no welcome for the new generation of 
poets who, by all the rules of convention, 
should have been anathema. But his welcome 
was perfectly sincere, I know it was. Yeats 
was much too guileless to be diplomatic. Their 
respect for him was equally real. The fact is 
that with symbols less recondite, with subjects 
more substantial in nature, their process of 
thought, their method of expression were 
closely related.to his own. The quality of their 
curiosity was the same, if the objects were 
different ; they were doing what he would have 


- done had he been born thirty years later, 


Read again the poems written in the last ten 
years. How much of the _ conventional 
dreamer is there left ? How much of the 
romantic aloofness ? Yeats was certainly more 
detached than most, but his ivory tower had 
many doors and many windows all wide open 
onto life. Nothing was neglected or despised. 
Only he made a choice among the people and 
the things that went by. And the tower was 
never lost in the clouds. He never blundered 
in his dress or in his gestures, he never 
missed a train, he never fell into a pond, he 
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/ never lost a precious thing. In fact he was 
often more precise igghis actions — through, 
perhaps, some well developed subsconcious 
power of attention—than inany less romantic 
people. I have seen him return from a long 
walk at night, in the country when the sky 
was pitch black and the roads a network of 
mud pools, with his shoes spotlessly clean. I 
was bespattered to the knees. f 

I have not been trying to show that Yeats 
was just an ordinary man. He was not. But 
round the figure of a great man a legend 
grows. When he is dead some wish to pre- 
serve it, carefully embellished; some like to 
destroy it and make play with the bedroom 
slippers. 


If legend is to be destroyed round the figure 
of Yeats let the dreamer of fancies and the 
playboy perish, 

As for the bedroom slippers, I doubt whether 


he had any unbecoming, unshapely enough to 


be worth gossiping about. His most intimate 
moments never touched even the fringe of 
triviality. He came closer, he spoke of his 
more secret preoccupations without losing 
any of the decorous nobility that prevaded the 
man, his background, his work, 

Whatever we may think of the ‘‘picture’’ 
let us keep in all its simplicity the clear outline 
of a figure that had soared far enough above 
the atmosphere of his period ‘to be free from 
its humbug and its morbidity, 


IMPRESSIONS 


I. By WILLIAM ROTHENSTEIN. 


HEN I was learning something about 
' drawing and painting in Paris, Grant 
Richards, then Secretary to Stead, 
called on me, This would be about 1892. He 
asked me to stay with him in his London flat, 
where I met and became friendly with Richard 
le Gallienne. I went out to see le Gallienne at 
Hanwell where he was then living, who, on one 
occasion, produced a photograph: What did 
I think of that head? I thought it remarkable. 
Well, it was the head of a young Irish poet, 
W. B. Yeats. I had not then heard of him, 
I think to le Gallienne’s secret pleasure. But 
I did not forget the photograph, and a few 
weeks afterwards York Powell took me to the 
Yeats’s house at Bedford Park, and introduced 
me to their attractive family circle. When W. B. 
took rooms on the third floor of a house in 
Euston buildings, I became one of the intimates 
there. 

Artists and poets, after carly promise, often 
lose control of their gifts. Not so Yeats, who 
developed a self, eager for spiritual adventure. 
Anxious to explore the mysteries of life, 
believing in the holding, and the passing-on 
of secret wisdom, he was inclined to be over- 


trustful of those who declared they had 
experience beyond the human horizon, and 
sometimes confused spiritualism with spirit- 
uality. When Yeats came down, candle in 
hand, to guide one up the long flight of stairs to 
his rooms, one never knew what company one 
would find there. There were ladies who sat on 
the floor and chanted stories, or crooned poems 
to the accompaniment of a one-stringed instru- 
ment. The masculine company I see more 


‘vaguely. 


I recollect Yeats coming to. meet Stephen 
Philips at luncheon in my studio at Glebe 
Place—this would be in 1897—-when they talked 
throughout the afternoon until it was time for 


_ supper. For Yeats was rich in theories of the 


arts, of poetry, painting and the theatre. 
“Young man, lift up your russet brow.”’ 
I always associate that lovely line with Ycats 
himself, though his long black hair fell -upon 
a pale forehead under which the dark eycs 
looked queerly from a white face, and he had 
the mobile mouth of the imaginatively endowed. 
In later years Yeats’s resolute gallantry, 
sustained by ripening expérience, became an 
important force in contemporary life. When 
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Yeats, for instance, was on a lecturing tour in 
America, Gorki being in the States at the same 
time, it was discovered that the lady who 
acccmpanied Gorki was not his legal wife. 

_ No hotel would take them in. Yeats, indignant 
that no yoice was heard in Gorki’s detence, 
himself protested in the American Press, though 

_ he knew he was risking a popularity upon which, 
while in the States, he depended. 1 have never 
-known Yeats fail in this gallantry. More than 
anyone I have known he stood for the dignity 
ot the artist, for the integrity of the arts. 
At a time when men give, often at little or no 
cost to themselves, ready sympathy for the 
proletariat, Yeats recognised the claims of 
those who had a right to power, since they had 
high courage, superior wisdom and, to Yeats 
an important aspect, fine breeding. 


Il. 


HAVE a capricious memory and it fails 
me completely when I try to recall how 
and when | first met W. B. Yeats. 
Perhaps | should have even forgotten my first 
meeting with him altogether if there had not 
been something to remind me, that is, a sonnet 
I published in 1918 entitled ‘‘Recollecting a 
visit to W. B. Yeats’’ which must have been 
written very shortly after having been taken to 
see him. As a very shy young man I probably 
did not speak to him nor do I remember his 
making any remark to me. This was at his 
rooms in London, somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood of Southampton Row. The poem is 
exceedingly and quite unjustifiably gloomy 
and ends with the lines: 
My God, it is a strange and pitiful sight 
To see the treasury of a poet’s room 


And him alone there shy de} in beauty’s 


gloom! | 

I remember nothing of ihe others present 
among whom very likely was Mr. Ezra Pound, 
with whom Yeats was in close contact at the 
time. 

I did not see him again until many years later, 
sometime after 1930, when we began to meet 
at the Savile Club in Brook Street, of which 


I was a member and where he used to stay. 


.on his frequent visits from Dublin. How we 
met there I cannot recall. Certainly I doubt if 
he recognised having met me before. This 


I recollect telling Yeats, when I was a 


passionate Balzacian, how Balzac’s reward for 


a writer who had resisted the temptations of 
social dissipations, to devote himself to entirely 
his work, was to be the lover of a highly bred 
and beautiful woman, a countess or even a 
duchess. 


Yeats retained up to the end this sense of 
the value of fine breeding, since it sets a standard 
for conduct, as great poetry sets a standard for 
poets. Indeed, I think of him always as a 
great aristocrat of letters, aiming ceaselessly 
to perfect his form and expression, holding in his 
later work to the phrase of Aristotle which he 
was fond of quoting: “‘ To think like a wise 
man but to express oneself like the common 
people.” 


By W. J. TURNER. 


would not have been unusual. One or two 


~members whom he certainly did know com- 


plained good-humouredly that he _ never 
seemed to see them, He was short-sighted 
and generally lunched at a small table alone 
unless he had a guest, But at some time or 
other he had got into the habit of inviting me 
to lunch with him. I noticed that he did not 
seem to have any particular fancies about food 
or drink and the old club wine-waiter, Frank, 
was in the habit of assuming that he always 
took a glass of sherry at his lunch. This 
invariably appeared without being ordered, 


‘and Yeats frequently remarked to me as he 
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drank it that Frank had got it firmly in his 
head that he drank nothing but sherry. 

_ Yeats had the finest manners and he ate and 
drank very little for a big man. Later, when 


_ through illness he was put on a diet at home 


he enjoyed escaping from its restrictions in 
London; but he did not seem to have any very 
definite tastes in food and would frequently 
wait to see what I ordered and then have the 
same. Conversation seemed much more im- 
portant to him than food; this to me was very 
strange and very impressive, for I prefer to sit 
in a dreamy state of bliss when I am eating 
and not to have to use my mind.  Lunching 
with Yeats, therefore, I felt always as rather a 
strain, especially as it was not at all easy for 
me to understand him as he spoke rather indis- 
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tinctly and often about Irish names and places 
unknown to me. Everybody knows that Yeats 
was a most interesting, varied and often very 
amusing talker, that he had more than a spice 
of malice and an extremely shrewd and per- 
ceptive eye for men’s characters and foibles ; 
but his conversation was never casual as most 
English conversation is, there was always a 
theme and pertinent matter. 

Speaking as an Englishman, I am _ inclined 
to. be a little astonished at the non-sensuous 
character of Yeats’s imagination, I doubt if he 
ever, for example, revelled in the flavour of a 
wine or crushed a grape against his palate 
with due appreciation. Ideas rather than 
things excited him. He never ravished with 
his eye the shapes and contours of things 
though he probably appreciated colour more 
than line; but he was most alive to emotional 
qualities and was drawn to what was noble 
and passionate, aristocratic, exquisite or 
mad rather than to what was weighty, 
slender, massive, delicate, symmetrical or 
delicious. Whether correctly or not, we 
English are inclined to look upon this as a 
typically Irish bias although Yeats’ talk was 
very unlike that of other Irishmen I have 
known, being much more concrete and 
thematic. Concreteness was one of the con- 
spicuous virtues of his conversation which 
abounded in strikingly apt images and phrases. 
Thus, I remember, when a certain man was 
praised as having written avery good book,his 
saying: ‘‘he has written a good book not a 


very good book, there is no juice in his mind.’’ 


A famous musician once told me that music 
went on the whole time in his head and never 
ceased whatever he was doing. I think that 
in the same way poetry was always present in 
Yeats’s mind, He was constantly turning 
verses on his tongue, more or less audibly to 
those near by, certainly audible to himself. 1 
think that this practice of testing aloud his 
language, as it were, must have been partly 
responsible for the extreme rightness and 
directness of his later verse. Few modern 
poets read their verses aloud, even to them- 
selves; the word has become increasingly 
unspoken ; the writer has begun to appeal pre- 
dominantly to the eye and the eye overlooks 
the awkward, vague and redundant more 
easily than does the ear. It would naturally 
follow that in such a. transformation the music 
would tend to disappear from poetry. This 
must be a destructive process, for poetry is a 


marriage between sound and sense and if the 
sound is missing it is as if beauty in a mar- 
riage were missing and only reason left. This 
sort of impoverishment of poetry is not as pre- 
valent in Irish as:in English writers, because 
the people in Ireland are more sensitive to the 
spoken word than they are in England where 
speech has become much debased and the ear 
of the middle classes especially dulled. 


I should like to mention a quality Yeats had 
which greatly impressed me and this was the 
sureness of his instinct and the soundness of 
his judgment. I should think that he was 
not an easy man to deceive nor did he attract 
flattery. His passionate interest in the younger 
poets and all that they were writing was pure 
and generous as all true passion is. He had not 
a spark of envy or jealousy and indeed would 
linger lovingly and critically on their verses as 
if they were his own, endeavouring to better 
them by the same method that he used with his 


poetry. 


At the time he was selecting the poems for his 
Oxford Anthology of Modern Verse he hap- 
pened to meet me one day at the Savile Club and 
asked me, after lunch, to consider some sug- 
gestion he had to make. He had a copy of a 
small volume of mine entitled ‘‘Songs and 
Incantations’’ and had made new pencilled 
readings in two of the poems. These he 
showed me and asked me if I had any objec- 
tion. It would have been difficult if not 
impossible for me to give proper consideration 
to these changes on the spot. I would need 
time and above all complete solitude even to be 
able to give my mind to the matter. Sol 


acquiesced and the two poems ‘‘Reflection’’ 


and ‘‘The Word made flesh’’ were printed in 
the Anthology with his alterations. I think he 
totally misunderstood my attitude, for he him- 
self seemed always perfectly at ease and ready 


to give a considered judgment in the presence 
of others, It therefore, have 
occurred to him that’I acquiesced merely to rid 


myself of having to make up my mind before 
I was prepared to do so. Also, I had swiftly 
thought to myself ‘What does it matter. The 
poems are already printed.’ Anyone who is 
interested in seeing Yeats’s changes can 
always compare them with the poems when 
they are finally collected. Personally I very 
much doubt if one man can improve another 


man’s poems though criticism is sometimes — 


helpful. 
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Yeats, however, wrote to a friend concern- 
ing the alterations in ‘‘The Word made 
Flesh’’: ‘‘Turner has given up the vague 
rhetoric in his poem without a sigh.’’ In this 
case any curious reader will be able to compare 
all three versions: namely the original in 
‘*Songs and Incantations,’’ the Yeats’s version 
in his Anthology, and my final version in my 
‘*Selected Poems’’ about to be published by 
the Oxford University Press. In regard to the 
other poem ‘‘Reflection’’ it was only one line 
which Yeats wanted altered, namely the last 
line in the last verse which runs:— 

Undying fires removing far 
Their unseen presence show 
Leaving their brightness on dead moons 
As heavenly suns do. 
For some reason Yeats did not like the rhythm 
of the last line and he altered it to: — 
As suns less heavenly do. 


We have all heard that Homer can nod and — 


now I know it, for Yeats made nonsense of my 
line and also in my opinion spoiled the rhythm 
with his more conventional substitution. 

I remember telling an English poet how 
Yeats had made these alterations in my two 


poems and he was amazed and said he would 
never have permitted such a thing. 

I cannot share this attitude. Yeats once told 
me that he and his friends often made sug- 
gestions and alterations in each other’s work 
and I cannot see why not.” Also, it is interest- 
ing to see -how the minds of different poets 
work. Ideally it ought to be impossible to alter 
a single syllable in a poem or a single note in a 
musical composition but practically there are 
many works of great merit where this would 
not apply. 

The extreme sincerity of a man like Yeats 
would in any case have influenced me since, 
perhaps, I am not so absolute a lover as he 
was. Or, it may be that I am more resigned 
to imperfection and do not mind an apparent 
blemish or two in my mistress. To every real 
poet, however, Yeats’s wholehearted and all- 
minded passion for literature could not fail to 
be invigorating. And he had asimilar careand 
passion for men and women, worshipping 
what was magnificent, brave and exquisite 
and disliking the paltry, the vulgar and the 
mean with a personal integrity that made all 
his judgments his own, 


a. By OLIVER ST. J. GOGARTY. 


3 EATS was the nearest thing to an 

immortal spirit that I have ever met. 

I have known holy men, saintly according 
to their religion who were sanctified, but 
Yeats was enchanted. You felt something not 
of this earth earthly when you looked at 
those eyes, whose gleam it was so hard to catch, 
swiftly-glancing with all the intensity of 


Eternity. When I saw that noble aquiline 


face with the nose so broad between the eyes, 
I thought of his ancestry from Cornwall where 
the names Yeats, Gates aud Keats are originally 
one and where there is Phoenician blood with 
all the magic of the men who brought strange 
knowledge from the bright strands of the East 
to the Shadowy Waters of the far West— 
men who gave Merlin to King Mark and Yeats 
to humanity. 

There was in him a strange and wistful 
mischievousness as if the King of the Fairies 
had elected to become a changeling among us. 


-I could never believe that his white hair was 
anything more than some stage ie which 
he had assumed and which he could lay aside 
at any moment gaily. He seemed to bear with 
age voluntarily as one of those whom it could 
not affect. 

He was undemonstrative as he was inflexible 
in his friendships. He never relinquished a 
friend. | 
_ So richly endowed was he with gallantry 
in himself that he was prone to attribute it to 
cotners. Thus I remember his assertion that 
Wilde refused to escape in a yacht which was 
placed at his disposal, “‘ Because he had in him 
the old duelling spirit. of the Bucks of the 
Eighteenth Century.” 

When you compare him with the greatest 
pe in England (with the sole exception of the 

ureate, who is*far more prolific and profound), 
the late, A. E. Housman, what a more manl 
and magnificent figure is Yeats! There is 
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‘no pitiableness or gaol-bird resignation and 
symbolism about him; he is all nobility and 
fiery with defiance to the bodily distemper of 
Death. Admirable and excellent as Housman 
is in handling the traditional metres, Yeats is a 
better “.maker’. With the arduous limitations 


he imposed upon himself he revealed his 


_ Mastery. 


Let us salute the Master whom Death has 


transformed now as he wished into ‘‘ an artifice | 


of Eternity.” 


THE THEATRE 


AS MAN OF 


I have often had to write or speak about 
Lady Gregory and her work for our Theatre, 
and I have always said that but for her tireless 
interest it would have died yearsago. Thinking 
again, | am sure I must modify that statement. 
It is true that she lived all her life in Ireland 
and Mr. Yeats had no permanent home here till 
, 1922, and that often very many months passed 
without his setting foot in the country.. But 
he always loomed in the background, an 
influence, a critic, and at any moment of crisis 
a man of swift, forceful action. Lacking his 
inspiration would Lady Gregory have continued 
her tireless, very often unappreciated work ? 
I doubt it. | 

When 1 joined the Abbey in 1910 his days 
of practical work in that Theatre were over 
—by practical work I mean the actual pro- 
duction of his plays. After that date the 
only new plays of his that were produced 
were The Player Queen, certain Plays for 
Dancers, The Resurrection, Purgatory, The 
Words Upon the Window-pane and the 
two translations from Sophocles. With 

the exception of the first play which was 
produced in his absence, though not actually 
producing them, he took an active part in their 
rehearsal. Not, curiously enough, being chiefly 
concerned with the speaking of the ‘verse, but 
rather with emotion, movement, scenery, dress 
and lighting. He would spend half an hour 
on getting some movement or piece of ‘‘ business”’ 
to his liking, would cry out.in passion—never 
in temper—at some clumsiness of mine or on 
the part of the players. To them and to me 
those rehearsals were a joy and an inspiration 
for he brought to bear on the play an instinct 
and an intelligence vastly superior to our own. 
He was completely lucid in his explanation of 
what he wanted, but he nearly always demanded 


By LENNOX ROBINSON. 


something beyond our capacity and he woald 
patiently try in this way and that way to attain 
his desired result, His plays were _ too 
infrequently performed and so he became a little 
rusty as to what could be done on the stage and 
what could not—play-producing is like playing 
on a complicated instrument, an organ, for 
instance, and the performer needs constant 
practice. But had his life shaped itself 
differently, had he devoted all his genius to 
the stage he might easily have become one of 
the most distinguished producers in the modern 
theatre. 


But Mr. Seaghan Barlow who has been 
connected with our Theatre for many more 
years than I have, recollects that in the early’ 
days he was passionately interested in the 
speaking of his verse and took endless pains 
with the players over it, demonstrating himself 
the effect he was seeking for, going over a single 
line time and time again. He supervised the 
production of all his own plays and, with Lady 
Gregory, the production of every play produced 
in those early days. Mr. Barlow thinks that 
after some years he despaired of having his verse 


| spoken as he desired, yet he dedicated The 


King’s Threshold to Frank Fay in memory of his 
‘beautiful speaking in the character of 
Seanchan.” He was slow to realise Sara; 
Allgood‘s glorious voice and speech and for years 
looked ‘on her solely as a comedy actress. 


Mrs. Martin, for many years a faithful servant 
of our Theatre, remembers how he and Lady 
Gregory would curl the wigs, and when an 
over-officious manager dismissed the whole 
staff, Mr. Yeats immediately re-instated her. 
She remembers, curiously, that in those first 
days he was alwa ays called in the Theatre 
‘Schoolboy Yeats. 
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His theories of production can be found in 
Plays and Controversies and elsewhere. I quote 
this from a note on The Green Helmet, it sets 


down very simply his aims in the produ ction — 


of a poetic play, it illustrates his producer’s 
eye, that eye which must be all-seeing :— 


We staged the p play with a very pronounced 
colour-scheme, I have noticed that the 
‘more obviously decorative is the scene and 
costuming of any play, the more it is lifted 
out of time and space and the nearer to 
faery-land we carry it. One gets also more 
effect out of concerted movements—above 
all, if there are many players—when all the 
clothes are the same colour. No breadth of 


_ treatment gives monotony when there is 


movement and change of lighting. It con- 
centrates attention on every new effect and 
makes every change of outline or of light 
and shadow surprising and delightful. Because 
of this, one can use contrasts of colour, 
between clothes and the background or in 
the background itself, the complementary 
colours for instance, which would be too 
obvious to keep the attention in a painting. 
One wishes to keep the movement of the action 
as important as possible, and the simplicity 
which gives depth of colour does this, just as, 
for precisely similar reasons, the lack of 
colour in a statue fixes the attention upon 
the form. | 


But he was not only interested in the produc- 
tion of his own plays. After watching a realistic 
play he would make a dozen criticisms heart- 
searching to producer and players. I had hung 
the pictures too high, the farmer’s daughters 
were too clean—(‘‘ Smear cow-dung on their 
faces !’’ I remember him exlaiming,) some 


actor’s wig was atrocious, the scene was too 
dark. Our supposedly “ good” furniture was — 
undistinguished, therefore he and I must 
spend a couple of afternoons visiting old 
furniture shops in Dublin, picking here and 
there some genuine period-piece and so accum- 
ulating a complete set of Georgian furniture. 
He took pains, as a good producer should, 
over the smallest prop. He was eager for 
experiment in the theatre end seized on the 
idea of the Gordon Craig. screens and ours was 
the first theatre in which Mr. Craig allowed them 
to be used. He seized on Mr. Granville-Barker’s 
idea of a squared floor-cloth for rehearsal. 
His was our Peacock Theatre and his our 
School of Ballet. Had he not been a careful 
man of business he would have been prodigal 
in what we spent on the stage, nor did his 
interest end at it for he would draw my 
attention to a ricketty seat in the auditorium 
and carefully i t the lavatories. | 

Everything he touched took on a new 


importance. His presence stiffened a Directors’ 


meeting, he could understand a balance-sheet 
and cross-examine an auditor. Kind by nature, 
he could, if necessary, be as pitiless as Lady 
Gregory. In the years when he visited the 
Abbey more frequently than lately he remem- 
bered almost every part taken by the players 
and was quick to discern talent in a newcomer 
and as quick to dismiss another as being without 
promise, and I seldom or never remember 
him to have been mistaken. Even in music, 
of which he had no knowledge and for, which 
he had little liking, he knew what he wanted 
in the case of his own plays, and had George 
Antheil’s music for Fighting the Waves not 


been the forceful thing it is he would 
undoubtedly have rejected it. 
In short, he was a complete man of the theatre. 
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